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THE RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 



PART XI. 



I arrived at Frontera February 17th, on my way to the goal of 
this expedition — the phantom city spoken of by John L. Stephens. 
At Frontera I found a curious collection of antiques. The idols 
and figures which compose this collection all more or less resemble 
those found on the table lands, with certain differences which 
show them to be more nearly allied to those of Palenque. The 
pottery is coarse, and the figures ill-shapen, odd, and monstrous. 
The owner of the collection says that he once had in his posses- 
sion an idol of pottery, some three or four feet in height, in the 
interior of which was a human skeleton. This interesting relic 
was given to a French physician, and has disappeared. 

On the 26th of February I embarked on a little steamer for 
Tenorique. The following day we reached Montecristo, but 
the steamer could not carry us any farther, owing to the low 
stage of water. I hired a canoe and three men to take my 
baggage to Tenorique, while myself and my secretary, Lucien, 
decided, to go on horseback. We set out on the 1st of March, 
passing through a fine country, over a tolerable road, till 
we had forded the Chacamax, an affluent of the Usumacinta, 
and which, in its course, passes near Palenque. Here we 
entered the unbroken forest, and soon began to experience the 
hardships of travel in this wild region. As we advanced in 
Indian file, trying to keep to the narrow trail, we had to force 
our way through the branches of the trees on either side, which 
seemed to bar all passage, and not infrequently we found our- 
selves entangled in the numerous vines. After eight or nine hours 
of uninterrupted travel we again reached the bank of the Usuma- 
cinta, and were so fortunate as to find a poor ranch, where we 
obtained a few eggs and some maize gruel. The first night we 
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passed at Cabecera, a wretched village some three leagues distant 
from Tenorique, which place we reached the following day. 

Tenorique is the last village on the plain, and the foot-hills of 
the Cordilleras begin five or six miles away, and back of them 
is the mountainous country, the home of the Lacandones. At 
Tenorique live the wood-cutters, who explore the most remote 
regions in the mountains in search of mahogany. The place is 
head-quarters for traders, who contract to deliver the precious 
timber by the thousand tons. Here I purchased a stock of 
goods, such as textile stuffs, machetes, knives, salt, etc., for the 
purpose of barter with the Lacandones. 

Tenorique is situate about two leagues from the " boca del 
rio" (river's mouth), where the Usumacinta issues from its upper 
basin, forcing its way through the mountains. The river has 
opened for itself a similar passage considerably higher up its 
course, at the distance of some leagues from the Paso de Jachilan, 
the objective point of our next laborious march. We expected 
to be on the road on March 6th, but were delayed several days 
owing to the difficulty of procuring the necessary force of men 
and mules. As for the men, they show great unwillingness to 
join the expedition, and though I succeeded in getting mules 
from Peten, the animals were in such wretched condition that 
they absolutely required a week's rest. The delay was very 
annoying. One might almost traverse Africa in less time than 
it takes to travel one hundred and fifty leagues in this miserable 
country. 

I saw here a specimen of the marimba — the Indian piano — 
an instrument consisting of bars of sonorous wood, which used to 
delight the ancient Toltecs with its music. It has four octaves, 
and above each bar is a hollow wooden cone to increase its sono- 
rousness. It is played by two persons, one playing the accom- 
paniment, and both of them strike the note with sticks bearing 
on the end a ball of gutta percha. They pass from note to note 
with a rapidity that could not be equaled by the most expert 
pianist. The tone is full, true, and sweet. The native airs are 
all very pleasing and strikingly original. A similar instrument 
is found in use among the natives of Natal, in South Africa, and 
its name, too, is the same — marimba. 

"We began at last to move on the 9th of March. On that day 
I sent forward four men to make the canoe for our use, farther 
np the river, at the Paso de Jachilan. While waiting for the 
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mules to be ready for the march, I had my baggage and provis- 
ions packed. I took a good store of jerked beef, though every 
one said there would be no lack of fresh meat on the way, the 
forests teeming with peccaries, hare, wild turkeys, and other 
game. The story of our march it is perhaps best to give in the 
words of my journal. 

March lMh. — "We are on the road with lame and halting mules, 
that will in all probability give out before we reach our destina- 
tion; but we must take things as we find them. On the first day 
we travel a distance of ten leagues from Tenorique, over a de- 
testable road that the people of the village represented as 
" superb." Perhaps it is — relatively. "We find it to be a suc- 
cession of mud-holes, in which our mules flounder up to the 
girths in mire. It is the road to Peten Itza, along which Cortez 
must have marched, and probably in the time of native rule the 
roads in this region were roads indeed : at present, this highway 
is simply a narrow trail through the woods, the branches of the 
trees on both sides continually threatening to sweep you off your 
saddle. Another never-failing source of discomfort is the plague 
of insects. And we have still fifty leagues of this sort of travel 
before us. But we find some compensation in contemplating the 
beauties of nature in this great wilderness. We cannot but 
admire the magnificent trees, one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred feet in height, chief among them the mahoganies and the 
cedars. Toward nightfall we halted in a great clearing, and there 
encamped. 

March l§th. — To-day we skirted the eastern side of the mount- 
ain chain which forms the eastern boundary of the great upper 
Usumacinta Valley. The road is still bad, and as soon as we begin 
to ascend the first foot-hills of the sierra we find again the cal- 
careous formation of Yucatan, but upheaved, broken, in places 
transformed by volcanic action. 

On the way, three of the mules went astray and were recov- 
ered after a search of three hours. These animals have all to be 
watched closely, for each has its own special instincts, and these 
you must study if you would control the beast. They have 
special names, too: one is "La Golondrina" (swallow); another, 
"El Indio" (Indian); a third, "the Empress," and so on. "El 
Indio " is a specimen. His peculiar trick is to hide in the woods 
whenever the attention of the muleteers happens to be drawn 
away for a moment. "When the train has moved on, Indio rids 
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himself of his packs and roams through the woods. He has 
done this twice, and now I force him to lead the convoy. 

March 17th. — We were all this day without water. I shot 
three monkeys. 

March l&th. — Reached the arroyo or pass of Jachilan, and 
there we abandoned my secretary's horse, which had given out. 
Leaving the Peten "road" on the left, we now took a course 
south-south-west through the woods, having been first compelled 
to abandon two mule-loads of baggage. We are now all afoot, 
and have a hard day's march over a rugged, hilly country. 

March l§fh. — No event worthy of record. 

March 20th. — A long and tedious march. We crossed the 
Chotal River twice. Fell in with a montero (prospector for ma- 
hogany trees), Don Jos6 Mora, who for three months, accompa- 
nied by two servants, has been in the woods searching for and 
marking mahogany trees. We came at last to the upper Usuma- 
cinta, which, a little higher up, takes the name of Rio de la Pas- 
sion. Here we stand on the Guatemala border. The river is 
about one hundred yards wide, but the water is low and at most 
occupies only half of the bed. According to the best informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain concerning the site of the city of 
the Lacandones, it would appear to be about four leagues up- 
stream from the spot where we are encamped. 

But where are the men I sent in advance hither from 
Tenorique to make a canoe I I signaled to them by firing a 
musket, and toward evening we saw two of the men ascending 
the river in a small species of canoe termed cayuca. I asked 
them if the canoe was ready. They had felled a tree, they said, 
but the trunk was rotten ; then they had felled another, and 
were now engaged in hollowing it out. I forthwith went with 
the men to the place, half a mile or so distant, where the canoe 
was being constructed. The work would take eight days more, 
at least, so I decided to do without the canoe. The little skiff the 
men had found would have to serve instead. I feared lest I should 
be anticipated in visiting the ruins, for I had heard of an expedi- 
tion designed to penetrate thither from the Guatemala side. 

One of my men, who speaks the Maya language, tells me that 
there are Lacandones living hereabout, and that they might lend 
us their skiffs. I send this man to find these Lacandones. 

Toward one o'clock I descried a canoe with three men com- 
ing down the river. Where did it come from? Where was it 
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going 1 I hailed the men, and they put in shore. In reply to my 
questions, they informed me that they belonged to an expedition 
led by one Don Alfredo ; that their master was at the ruins ; 
that, as the party was without provisions, they had been sent out 
to find some Lacandones from whom they might obtain victuals ; 
that so far they had procured only a few tomatoes ; and that the 
party of sixteen men awaiting their return were in danger of 
death by starving. 

Who is this Don Alfredo? The name says nothing to me, 
but it tells me that another has preceded me by two days. I 
immediately abandoned the idea of employing the cayucas of the 
Lacandones, and determined to make use of the canoe which 
brought these men. " Here are provisions," said I ; " take them 
for your comrades. Let three of my men go with you, and pre- 
sent my card to your master, with the request that he send some 
one here for me to-morrow." Shortly after the departure of the 
men, the messengers I had sent to find some of the natives 
returned, having in their company an old man bearing a palm- 
leaf sun-shade. Other Lacandones of the neighborhood had fled 
in alarm on the arrival of the white men, betaking themselves 
into the woods. The party having disembarked, I found the 
new-comer to be an old fellow of very gentle mien. He smiled as 
he grasped my hand, and looked about him timidly. His raiment 
consisted of a loose shirt of coarse cotton stuff, woven by the 
Lacandone women. Around his head he wore a piece of the same 
material, probably to hide his baldness ; and about bis neck was 
a necklace consisting of twenty strings of glass beads, dogs' 
teeth, and a few pieces of coin. In his right hand he carried a 
bow and arrows. In this man, miserable and degraded as he was, 
I saw the type of the Itzaes of Chichen in Yucatan. The profile 
is the same I noticed in the sculptures at Chichen. 

I obtained his bow and arrows in exchange for a knife, some 
salt, and a few fish-hooks; but he would not part with his shirt 
or his necklace. He had only one shirt, he said, and what should 
he do were he to give it away ? I offered him one of mine, but 
he laughed, saying that mine was too thin. I promised that, if 
he would bring Ids women and his companions, I would make 
them presents of swords, hatchets, salt, and stuffs. He said he 
would bring them. 

These Lacandones, called by the people of Tabasco " Caribs," 
have preserved the custom of polygamy. They employ bows 
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and arrows, the points of the latter being made of hard stone, or 
of bits of glass, when glass can be had. They are few in number, 
and live each family separate, or in small groups of two or three 
families. They live in the woods, on the banks of the rivers. 
They cultivate maize, beans, yucca, sweet potatoes, the banana, and 
different species of fruits. They are fishers and hunters, and are 
very skillful in the use of bow and arrow. Their household utensils 
are gourds of all sizes, and a few vessels of very coarse pottery. 

March 22d. — The place where we are encamped is very insalu- 
brious .- three of my men are down with fever ; I myself, though 
I have always thought myself invulnerable, am now a victim. 
This morning I was seized with a violent fever, accompanied by 
delirium, and this on the day when I was to visit Lorillard City. 
My pulse rose to one hundred and fifty. I was in a pitiable state 
when the canoes arrived, yet either I must make the journey or 
miss the object of the expedition. As I entered the canoe, the 
Indians said I should never return, for I was in a state of extreme 
debility. Still I reached my destination after three hours of 
boating. 

But who was the mysterious man that had preceded me? 
Immediately on landing I sought him, and our meeting was odd 
enough, here amidst the great forests, among picturesque ruins, 
and at a distance of more than three thousand leagues from 
home. The noble, f air-complexioned young man that comes for- 
ward to meet me is an Englishman, as I discern at the first 
glance — plainly a man of the world, and a gentleman. We shake 
hands ; my visiting-card, which reached him the day before, gave 
him my name, which he recognized. His own name he gave me 
— "Alfred Maudsley, St. James' Club, Piccadilly, London"; and 
as I stood for a moment wondering, with perhaps a rather down- 
cast air, he divined my thoughts. "Give yourself no concern 
about me," he said; "an accident has led to my coming here 
before you, as an accident might have led to you coming before 
me. I am not a rival, and there is nothing for you to apprehend 
from my being here. I am merely an amateur, traveling for 
pleasure ; you are a savant, and the city belongs to you. Name 
it, explore it, photograph it, take moldings : you are at home 
here, and with your permission I will be your guide, and we will 
work in company, I have no intention of writing or publishing 
anything. If you choose, don't mention me at all, and keep your 
conquest for yourself alone." 
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I was profoundly touched by the delicacy of feeling mani- 
fested, but I could not accept the offers of my high-minded fel- 
low-traveler, and therefore we will, like friends, share the glory of 
having discovered this great and curious city. We lived together, 
we worked together, we quit the place together. I taught him 
how to make casts. I gave to him my material for making casts, 
so that he might make moldings of the sculptures at Tical, which 
place he was to visit. 

March 23d. — This city, "Lorillard City," as I have called it, 
consists of a multitude of edifices — palaces, houses, and temples 
of greater or less size — resembling those of Palenque, and, like 
those of Palenque, erected on the tops of natural elevations, 
which the builders turned to account, dividing them into suc- 
cessive esplanades, accessible by means of flights of steps. We 
find here the same hieroglyph characters in the inscriptions, 
and the same personages, with the same facial types, in the bass- 
reliefs. In short, the material I am collecting in this new city is 
of the highest value, as proving its connection, its kinship, with 
other cities which I have recognized as Toltec 

The new city is more rudely constructed than Palenque or 
Comalcalco, but it must be stated that all the decoration has 
fallen away. As for the characters of the hieroglyphs, they are 
as well formed as those of Palenque 5 the bass-reliefs are even 
finer. We have taken casts of some superb bass-reliefs, and when 
they are put on exhibition in Washington and Paris they will 
excite no little astonishment. 

As at Palenque, the buildings show great irregularity of con- 
struction. In the house we occupy, for instance, there are four 
door-ways separated by pillars of different dimensions, and three 
of these pillars have each a niche in the middle. The principal 
hall, to which entrance is had by the four door-ways, and which 
fronts toward the east, is a long corridor with several small 
chambers or recesses, in which are sleeping-places constructed of 
stone and cement. About the middle of the corridor is a large 
table, also of stone and cement, which must have served as an 
eating-table ; we use it for that purpose. 

The interior decoration has disappeared, the plaster has 
fallen, and the form of the vaults, which in every case are trian- 
gular, presents some differences with those we have elsewhere 
seen. At Comalcalco they affect the concave form, as also at 
Kabah ; at Palenque they present plane surfaces ; here I find all 
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three forms — convex, plane, and concave. Furthermore, the two 
walls in the palace which we occupy come together without any 
keystone. Each palace has a massive wall rising above the roof; 
this wall has oblong openings like windows. 

March 2Ath. — The great temple is still standing. It is built 
on the summit of a pyramid one hundred and twenty-five feet in 
height, and faces toward the river. The curious decorative wall 
which rises some ten or twelve feet above the roof has a number 
of window-like openings, all of equal dimensions ; it reminds me 
of certain edifices in Yucatan described by Stephens. In the 
middle of this wall there once stood an enormous statue; the 
base of this statue is still in position, and on the ground below 
is to be seen a large piece of stone which formed the left leg. 
The roof of the edifice is slightly oblique, as in the buildings at 
Palenque. There is a grand frieze, richly decorated, the orna- 
mentation consisting of large human figures, three of them 
accompanied by arabesques or hieroglyphs. 

The temple had three fine portals, with lintels and jambs of 
sculptured stone. Here we find bass-reliefs of remarkable 
beauty, and I have made a cast of one of them, which exhibits 
two human figures of the Palenque type, each holding in the 
hand a regular Latin cross with flowered arms. 

The interior of the temple consists of a long, narrow corridor, 
with openings in the rear wall into four oratories or little chapels. 
There is a similar chapel at the right-hand end of the corridor, and 
at the left-hand end is a little dwelling-room, probably intended for 
the use of the servitor of the temple. In the little chapel in the 
middle is aplatform sometwo feet high, on which once stoodalarge 
idol, finely sculptured. The idol is now broken, its trunk lies on 
the floor beside the platform, while the head is near the entrance. 
In this temple, as well as in all the other buildings, the floors 
are strewn with odd-shaped incense-cups, ornamented with some 
monstrous figure. Down to a few years ago, the Lacandones were 
wont to resort hither at stated seasons to practice certain relig- 
ious rites and to burn perfumes in honor of the ancient local 
deities. These cups, therefore, are modern. The walls and roofs 
of the chapels are blackened by the smoke of the incense, and the 
cups are in many instances still full. Since the fall of the great 
idol the natives have ceased to frequent the city. 

To the left of the temple is a palace with sleeping-places 
of cement, doubtless intended for those who served the temple. 
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This palace, which is of the same architecture as the others, 
but which is for the greater part a ruin, had a frontage of some 
fifty feet. The great Teocalli — or perhaps the Portress — stands 
in the rear of the temple. It is a pyramid two hundred feet high, 
and on the great esplanade at its summit stood six palaces, 
of which only one remains, and that in ruins. Here I found 
some magnificent sculptured lintels, but so badly damaged by 
time that no cast could be taken. Here, as at Palenque, red 
zapote wood was employed for the lintels of the wider door-ways. 

The question arises, Is this the "phantom cily " of Stephens ? 
I do not think it is, though its situation answers closely enough to 
the account given by him. I incline rather to the opinion that the 
city spoken of by Stephens is the one discovered on the other 
side of the sierra, on the Rio San Pedro de la Savanna, in the 
state of Chiapas. This is a very recent discovery, and the ruins 
are declared to be exceedingly interesting. I should very much 
like to visit the place, but I am too much fatigued, and my men 
are quite exhausted. Besides, the question for the determination 
of which I undertook this expedition is settled. A city more or 
less cannot affect the results obtained. I will therefore turn my 
face toward the City of Mexico, there to make the great castings 
which will complete the Lorillard Museum. 

The rainy season is at hand, and work must cease. To-morrow 
I will make the last of my papier-mache casts, my photographs, 
and my plans, and on Sunday, 26th March, we will embark on our 
return journey. 

March 25th. — I have here again verified the observation made 
last year at Palenque, on the age of trees as indicated by the 
concentric growth-rings. I would add that these virgin forests 
have no very old trees. The great humidity causes them to 
decay, insects prey upon them, vines and orchids live on their 
substance; and I am assured by old woodsmen that mahog- 
anies and cedars- — trees that resist destruction best — hardly 
ever live more than two hundred years. Daily, as we journeyed 
through the forest, though the atmosphere might be perfectly 
still, we heard the trees falling. During a storm they are thrown 
down by hundreds, and one is in danger of his life in passing 
through the forests. Hence, no argument for the age of these 
cities can be based on the age of the trees. 

I am ever returning to this point, heaping evidence on evi- 
dence, in order to produce conviction. I therefore would call 
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the reader's attention to the fact that the monuments of Tieal, 
near Peten — monuments whose age we know, because they can- 
not date from a period anterior to 1430 or 1440; monuments 
that were destroyed or abandoned in 1696 — are in the same con- 
dition as those of Palenque, of Lorillard City, etc. ; and the 
forest that surrounds them and is preying upon them has the 
same appearance of great age. 

I have paid a last visit to the neighborhood of the great 
temple, and now I quit it full of admiration for the genius of 
the builders. Of a truth, these Toltecs had a very clear idea 
of the requirements of comfort and beauty in the construction 
of their dwellings, when we take into account the climate 
in which they lived. The pyramid was a necessity in these tor- 
rid and insalubrious regions. Then, what a magnificent view 
greeted the eye, as the spectator stood upon the summit of one 
of these pyramids ! To the north he had before him a chain of 
little hills crowned with palaces ; then he had a view of the 
beautiful river — in summer a torrent, in the rainy season a great 
stream — its waters rising to the foot of the wooded hills and to 
the cultivated uplands. Looking southward, the eye surveyed a 
vast plain, hemmed in by the distant sierra. The inhabitants 
enjoyed a cool, pure atmosphere, removed from the unwholesome 
miasms and the insect plagues of the lowlands. 

March 27th. — I sent out scouts this morning to explore the 
right bank of the river, where I was given to understand that 
other monuments were to be found. This was an error, it 
appears, for no ruins were discovered. Nevertheless, considering 
the importance of the city, it seems almost impossible that 
there should not have existed on the opposite bank a sort of 
suburb. In traversing the forest we found everywhere ruins 
upon ruins, but none of them were in sufficiently good state of 
preservation to be photographed ; still, we found many sculpt- 
ured stones and door-posts, of which we made casts. 

To sum up, if Lorillard City is not the "phantom city" of 
Stephens, it is at all events one of the most important of these 
Central American cities — the cousin, sister, or daughter of 
Palenque. And unquestionably this discovery is one of the most 
brilliant results of the present expedition. But time presses, our 
provisions are giving out, and my secretary is in so enfeebled a 
state that he must return without delay. He is quite unable to 
walk, his legs are frightfully swollen ; from ankles to waist his 
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body is one ulcer. How will he be able to endure the hardships 
of a journey of eight days to Tenorique ? We shall have to trans- 
port him on a litter. 

Paso de Yachilan, March 29th. — We left Lorillard City this 
morning at six o'clock, and arrived here at two. I find my mules 
and my men in wretched plight. Most of the men have been 
ill, and I give quinine to three of them. The following morning 
the old Laconadone brought to me his two wives and four men, 
and I made them presents of salt, machetes, and cloth. " He is 
a god," they muttered to one another. " He is a god, for he 
gives us so many things." Nevertheless, I cannot obtain from 
them a garment, but they gave me all their arrows and seven 
bows. The garment is revoltingly dirty, and they wear it till 
it falls to pieces. The cloth is as coarse as sail-cloth, but soft 
and pliable. 

One of the women is young and handsome, but with bloodless 
lips. In all of the people the flesh seems flabby and soft, and 
they have an anaemic look. It is not easy to distinguish the youths 
from the women, for all alike wear the hair long, have heavy 
necklaces, and are clothed with the same kind of tunic. The 
women, however, wear two eagle plumes in the hair. 

As I have already observed, these people are counterparts of 
the figures in the bass-reliefs at Chichen, having the same aquiline 
profile, slightly oblique eyes, and small ears. The language they 
speak is the Maya. They are very timid, and are to be feared 
only by those whom they conceive to have done them an injury. 
In many instances, they have given food to white men and guided 
them on their way. As for their religion, nothing is known on 
that point, save that they assemble in secret places in the woods, 
and there indulge in their little superstitions. 

DesikG Charnay. 



